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Into Radio Through 
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The interesting work of the B BC 


Girls sketched by Cora R. Geiger 
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daily listings to the newspapers. There are a 
thousand and one details and my work re- 
quires the utmost accuracy, dependability, and 
common sense 

“I do not take dictation now unless to sub- 
stitute in a ‘pinch’ when someone wants to 
get a letter off in a hurry. But I find my short- 
hand most helpful in taking notes over the 
telephone, in jotting down memoranda and in- 
structions. I disclaim any musical or dramatic 
talent, although I have filled in on small ‘bit’ 
parts in dramas where an extra player was 
needed at the last minute.” 


STILL another girl who has the inside track 
to radio is Wilma M., secretary to the com- 
mercial manager, the man who has charge of 
all advertising programs. 

“There's litthe romance about my job,” says 
Wilma. “It’s a sales job—commercial manager 
is simply another name for sales manager. I 
obtained the position because I had been sec 
retary to a sales manager in a large equipment 
concern and in an advertising office. 

“But I’m behind the scenes in radio, and my 
work is not so prosaic after all. It is the radio 
advertisers, or sponsors, who provide the money 
that makes good radio programs possible. 
Many of the best program ideas originate in 
the commercial manager’s office. The idea may 
have sprouted in the mind of one of the sales- 
men, the manager, the advertising agency, or 
the sponsor. And there’s no reason why the 
secretary herself may not present some idea 
that would ‘click’ and result in a profitable 
account. 
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“Most of my day, of course, is spent at my 
desk taking dictation and transcribing, and 
answering telephone calls, as in any other 
office. Much of the correspondence is with 
clients or prospective clients, which makes it 
imperative that my work be very carefully and 
accurately done. It is often necessary for me 
to talk to important people, personally on the 
telephone. The job demands a pleasant person- 
ality, unusual tact and good memory, and an 
interest in radio programs.” 


ANOTHER girl who is occupied solely with 
the business end of radio is Florence S. 
Florence came to the company about five years 
ago when the two radio stations merged, as 
secretary to the executives, to codrdinate the 
various activities. She had had several years 
of legal and other business experience, both 
stenographic and bookkeeping. She has now 
attained the status of credit manager and 
treasurer of the corporation 

“About the only use I make of my shorthand 
















4 charming 
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tion room greets 
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now is in taking minutes of the executive 


meetings,” explains Florence. “I have a se 
retary of my own and dictate all of my letters 
But I would not be without my typewriter. (1 
have one at me for my personal corre 


spondence.) Nor would I think of being with- 


out shorthand, and | consider that it has been 
one of the most he 
career.” 


ptul factors in my business 


(GERTRUDE F., who has been in radio since 
the very beginning when it was literally in its 
infancy, reverses the usual experience. She 
gained her entrée to radio through her ability 
to sing and play the piano, rather than through 
shorthand and typing. But she studied stenog 


raphy in order to retain her job. In those 


A broadcast 
in progress over 
the Columbia 
network—an- 
nouncer in place 
at the control- 
room window— 
one performer 
at the “mike” 
and the other 
members of the 
cast, scripts in 
hand, ready for 


their cues. 
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lays, when salaries were rather meager, het 


music afforded only part-time employment. $ 
e studied s i tvpewrit il secre 
tarial pract ind t Is eat erseil 
full-time job, as stenographer in the Produ 
tion Department. 1 ffers trom the Pri 
gram Department, as it is re that programs 














She waits to “take 
the air.” while he 
and his secretary 
rush preyaration of 
a new continuity 
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are actually written and produced. Now, as 
secretary to the production manager and dra- 


matic director, she has made herself indispen 
sable. She not only takes his dictation and 
writes lus letters, but has been able to relieve 


this busy executive of a multitude of trouble- 
some details 
Among her other 


accompaniments 


duties, Gertrude plays 
piano ior 
aspirants who come to the studio for auditions, 
as well many of the staff artists. She 
has played for many beginners who have since 


She has played for 


hopeful vocal 


as lor 


gone on to network tame 
Helen Oelheim, who is frequently heard 
the Showboat and other well 
for Rose Bampton, now a star with the Metro- 
politan Opera. Others have graduated 
from the Buffalo studios are Colonel Stoop 
nagle and Budd; Louis Dean, the announcer, 
and Jack Smart, who plays many dramatic 
parts national Colonel Stoop- 
nagle, by the way, writes his own scripts and 


on 


“shows,” as 


as 


who 


on programs. 
operates a typewriter “fluently.’ 
Frequently too, when radio stars 
vaudeville tours, they broadcast from the city 
happen to be playing. Some of 


are on 


where they 


those for whom Gertrude has played are Guy 
Lombardo and the Mills Brothers, and she 
has met Ben Bernie, Kate Smith, Morton 
Downey, Tony Wons, Fred Waring, Burns 
and Allen, and countless others, while they 


were visiting BBC, 


IN addition to these specialized jobs, this 
studio station employs two or three stenog- 
raphers for ordinary routine typing and dicta- 
tion. The manuscript, or “script,” for every 
program that goes on the air must be written 
in advance. In most studios typewriters with 
extra large or “jumbo” type are used, so that 
the copy can be easily read while standing in 
front of the microphone. 

There is as much formula to typing radio 
dramatic scripts as there is to typing legal 
documents or other forms. For 
dramatic scripts, copies are prepared for each 


specialized 


member of the cast, one for the director, one 
for the “control room,” one for the client and 
advertising agency, as well as a copy for the 
files. When only a few are required, carbons 
are made; otherwise, quantity duplicates are 
made with a Ditto machine. 

Every script is kept on file; so, as you can 
imagine, the filing for each department is a 
man-sized job in itself. The dramatic scripts 
are segregated, the commercials in another file, 
and usually each girl has charge of her own 
group of files. 

All of the script writers, and many of the 
announcers, who frequently write announce- 
ments or introductions to speakers or musical 
numbers, do their own typing. A radio studio 


{The notes which furnished the basis of material for 
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is too busy a place for everyone who writes a 
} +} 


program or an announcement to have the ser- 
vices of a stenographer. So if writers do not 
have stenographic training they are at least 
forced to learn to type. Here, of course, the 


stenographer or secretary who has ambitions 


to write has a tremendous advantage 


Another field for a writer in a radio station 


is publicity. Every day newspapers must be 
supplied with news about forthcoming pro- 
grams and human interest stories about radio 


papers do not 


The 


this material, but nevertheless they are fed a 


personalities. always use 
steady stream of publicity by the radio studios 

Now, with modern equipment, it is possible 
to make pre 
but frequently it is necessary to have someon 


take down in shorthand some program that is 
.1 


mechanical recordings of grams, 


coming over the air, possibly from another 
Station. 
ONE very interesting, and often amusing, 


task that falls to the stenographer is the read 


ing of fan mail. Often the replies require the 


mailing out of booklets, photographs, pre- 
miums, or other material Of course when 
stacks of letters pile up it may become bore 


some, but on the whole reading and sorting fan 
mail is lots of fun 

Radio, of course, requires frequent 
and night work. As long as the station is 
the air,” the telephones have to be open. Here, 
morning, 


Sunday 


“on 


two switchboard operators alternate, 
afternoon, and evening; and the other girls in 
the office have to take turns at relieving at the 
switchboard on Sundays 
rhe first commandment in radio 

ity. If a program is to go on the air at 2:15, 
it must be 2:15, and not 2:17 or 2:18, whether 
or not you miss your lunch hour or 
stay in and finish typing the script 
not the same formality in a 
the 


comedians, 


is punctual 


dinner to 
There is 
radio station that 
office An 
musicians, and actors 
here is 


there is in ordinary business 
nouncers, 
make a continual hustle 
naturally a good bit of fooling, but fooling or 
not, a amount of work is done 
every day, or at night, if necessary. But life 
in a radio studio is like life in a theatre 

the show must go on. The show is hard work, 


but always interesting, always lots of fun. 


and bustle. 


tremendous 


THE fortunate beginner who gets a steno- 
graphic job in a radio studio must not expect 
a salary like Jack Benny’s or Gracie Allen's. 
She'll get the same sort of salary she would in 
any other business, and probably work a lot 
harder for the same amount of money. But 
she will find it all most fascinating, and the 
interest and variety are compensation for the 
extra hard work. 


this article were all written in shorthand EpiTor 
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The Value of Courtesy 


From “Personality,” by Harry Collins Spillman 
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“Ask the Gregg Writer” 





Information Desk, THe Grecc Writer, 





Don’t you often have questions to ask about the work of secretaries, stenog- 
raphers, typists, and shorthand reporters? We invite you to send them to 
270 Madison Avenue, New York, N. Y. 
A postal card will do. 








I wish to have my pupils correspond in shorthand 
with pupils in foreign countries. Can you tell me how 
to go about obtaining names and addresses ?—Ruth 
Cleavelin, Auburn Township High School, Auburn, 
Jilineois. 


Names of teachers and schools in the States 
ind in foreign countries appear in the Grea 
WRITER from time to time and you would be at 
liberty to write them about your plan. We are 
publishing your request here in the hope that 
readers in other lands will see it and wish to 
oOperate with you. We believe that you and 
your pupils will find the results interesting 
and helpful if you employ shorthand corre 
spondence as a project for additional reading 
and writing practice 


Do you have to use finger-movement in writing 
shorthand ?—F. D. 


If you are following the penmanship drills 
in this magazine, you will have noticed that we 
say either finger- or. arm-movement or both 
may be used in writing shorthand. Mr. Dupraw, 
the world’s champion speed shorthand writer, 
permanent holder of the Championship cup, 
uses arm-movement exclusively. On the other 
hand, Mr. Swem, editor of our court reporting 
department, and twice winner of that same cup 
in the shorthand speed contests held by the 
National Shorthand Reporters’ Association, 
employs both finger- and arm-action. 


Can the reading of shorthand take the place of dicta- 
tion practice ?—C. N 


There is no question that a program of inten- 
sive and extensive reading of shorthand will, 
to a large extent, although not altogether, 
answer the purpose of a program of dictation, 
yet a certain amount of dictation is indis- 
pensable. 

Any kind of shorthand practice, whether it 
be reading or writing, has for its aim the fixing 
of shorthand outlines in the mind. If these 
shorthand outlines can be firmly fixed by 
reading, that aim is accomplished as well as 
though you fixed them by writing. 

On page 48 of our September, 1934, issue, 
we told about Mme. Rohaut, who became 
Champion Shorthand Writer of France 


through a practice program which consisted 
largely of reading and copying shorthand. 
Her example should be an encouragement t 


you. 


What studies and type of books would you suggest 
for one wishing to qualify as a law secretary ?—C. M. 


Any good high school text on commercial 
law will give a background. Then if you 
know what law office you are going to work 
for, find out the type of case it handles and 
read up on the law applicable to such cases. If 
the firm specializes in negligence cases, get a 
book on Torts; if in divorce work, get a book 
on the law of domestic relations This will 
not only give you some specific information 
which may be helpful in your work, but it will 
give you the vocabulary and phrasing that you 
will encounter. Have some of the matter dic 
tated to you for speed practice, which will at 
the same time increase your speed on all mat- 
ter and give you the shorthand forms for the 
new legal terms peculiar to that type of law 
work. 


I would like to be some government official's secre- 
tary. What kind of training is required, and how is such 
a position obtained ?—A. &. 


The entrance of the government into busi- 
ness has created interest in secretarial positions 
with legislators and administrators. At least 
a high school education, secretarial training, 
and a knowledge of public affairs are three 
essentials of success as a secretary to a public 
official. 

Some stenographic experience is a splendid 
foundation, and an acquaintance with the forms 
of correspondence used in the particular branch 
of service where employment is sought, is also 
desirable. Since a secretary comes in almost 
daily contact with the public, the qualities of 
tact, courtesy, and agreeableness are impor- 
tant. Initiative is also a valuable trait, because 
most public men are in the habit of delegating 
duties without giving as complete instructions 
as a business executive would perhaps give 
In addition to adequate preparation and the 
proper background, success is often a matter 
of being in the right place at the right time 
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and having influential friends, for it must be 
recognized that in politics influence is a great 
factor in appointive positions. 

The following is quoted from a letter re- 
ceived from the Civil Service Commission at 
Washington 


mation regarding any 


The Commission has no infor 
to a public official 


special training for secretary 
Many such positions in the Government Service are 
outside the classified Civ Service and the officials 
nay select their own secretaries, in some instances 
prescribing their duties, without regard to competitive 
Civil Service examinations 

Pers ms who are pre moted w transterred te the 
position of secretary are often assigned to such pos 


tions because their experience in the service qualifies 


them for such work 


“Congressional Record Dictation”—contain- 
ing selected extracts from the proceedings in 
Congress, available from the Gregg Publishing 
offers excellent material for speed 


Company 
h to qualify for government 


practice if you wis 

employment. It contains the style and vocabu 
lary of Representatives and Senators, and is a 
record of the discussions on questions that come 
before the legislative branch of our govern 


ment. 


Are abbreviations used in the possessive case P— 


E. P. 


The possessive case of abbreviations may be 
formed in the same way as for other words, 
thus: Co.’s, Bros.’s, Y. M. C. A’s But such 
forms are to be avoided, and the words spelled 
out in full, with the exception of more or less 
standardized abbreviations, like the last one 


cited. 


Recently I bought a rebuilt office-size typewriter. 
Lately when I type an s, f or w, the machine auto- 
matically spaces. What causes this? What would it 
cost to have the fault corrected P—L. KX. 


This is probably a very simple matter of 
idjustment that would not cost much. Refer 
the matter to the man who sold you the ma- 
chine. On the other hand, it may be due un 
consciously to dragging the left thumb or a 
finger on the space bar as you type. Check 
yourself to see whether this is the case. 


In writing affidavits, the expression, “Further affiant 
(or deponent) saith not,’ is always dictated as the 
concluding statement. I am in doubt as to whether it 
should be “‘saith not,”’ “sayeth not,” “saith naught,” 
or “sayeth naught.’’"—M. B. 


Local custom undoubtedly governs the form 
in which the expression quoted is used: but 
according to standard legal authorities, the 
preferred form is and further deponent 
saith not.” 

In New York State the expression has been 
dropped entirely from legal papers. 
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If you like this feature let us know and it 
will be continued. 
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¢ The Learner 





Some helpful thoughts for 


THE SECOND STAGE 


in your shorthand training 


By JOHN ROBERT GREGG 


HE month of November finds many of you 
halfway through the shorthand Manual 
You have learned the simple strokes that 
represent the letters of the alphabet and you 
can join them easily into words and phrases. 


You have gone a step farther than that in 
building up your shorthand skill. You are 
writing many of the more commonly used 


were but single letters of the 
alphabet. The first that you learned, 
“Shorthand is written by sound,” takes on a 
that you have reached 


words as if they 
rule 


broader meaning now 
this second stage in your shorthand training 
Up to this point, when you heard a word dic- 
tated to you, you heard the sounds of the 
individual letters that composed that word. 
Take, for example, the word story. When you 
first heard that word dictated to you, you 
heard the sound of each letter—s-t-o-r-y. 
The ability to write new words alphabeti- 
cally just as they sound to you when dictated, 
having to stop to think whether or 
should be abbreviated or 


without 
not the new word 
written according to this rule or that rule, is 
exceedingly valuable. As you proceed with 
the learning of various shortcuts, do not for 
one moment feel that you should discard this 
simple method of writing new words. It will 
save your stenographic life many times by 
enabling you to write a difficult word quickly 
and to read correctly and quickly the outline 
you have written in this way. So much for 
fhe simple, fundamental, alphabetic method of 


writing new words 
The “Syllable” Unit 


Now, let me explain to you the statement 
that I made above that the rule, “Shorthand 
is written by sound,” has a broader meaning 
than it has had up to this point. Let us take, 
for example, the word convincing. You have 


already learned that con is written with a k 


and ing with a dot. Whenever you hear the 
sound of any word beginning with con and 
ending with img you no longer hear the indi- 
vidual letters making up that prefix and that 
You hear the complete sound of con 
Every day, as 


suffix. 
and the complete sound of ing 
your instruction continues, the unit of sound 
will consist more and more of syllables than 


it will of separate letters. In each new word, 


there will likely be some prefix or root or 
sufix that you have written many times in 
other words, so that, while the word itself 
may be new, much of it consists of sound 
units that are not new. If you will bear this 
in mind, it will give you greater confidence 


in taking dictation 
Brief Forms and Frequent Phrases 


All the brief forms in Gregg shorthand are 
contained in the first six chapters of the 
Manual. Many of these brief forms make up 
the most commonly used such as 
in-the, I-would, it-will, etc 
and phrases will occur with great 
in all your dictation and you must, therefore, 
continue to practice them until you can writ 
them automatically. Of they 
occur so often in your dictation, you will re 


phrases, 
These brief forms 
trequency 


course, since 


ceive a great deal of practice on them every 
you, this practice will be 


additional 


day. For some of 


sufficient: others will need some 
practice 
There are two dangers arising from the 


frequency of the use of the brief forms and 
the brief-form phrases in the daily dictation 
The first danger is that you may not be writ 
each one 


correct abbreviation for 


danger is that you may not be 


ing the 
The second 
writing each outline with exact proportion 
You must not depend wholly upon your in 
structor to correct your faulty brief-form out- 


lines. The instructor’s time is too valuable to 
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spend correcting such obvious errors. You you will arrive at the point in your skill de- 
must be your own critic and a very exacting velopment when it will really seem to you 
critic that 1 ul s writing shorthand automat 
illy without the aid of your mind 
Examine Your Own Notes Critically 
ind Now to Work! 
Criticise ’ brief-forn utline and ea 

brief-form phrase until you are certain that lhe following w S suggested for spe 
your dictated notes for all the brief forms are cial practice because t emphasize the point 
100 per cent correct in every way rhe car- that r hand « Write faster than your 
rying out of this assignment every day will brain can think. Bre g the words up int 
remedy all the errors u have been making in the seve groups s gested will make jy r 
writing the brief forms and at the same time pract easier. A Nite tlines acre 
will insure that you art line liter ne—not 


devoting vour practice 














where it is most needed a ind gets tra 
It is much better for ntinuous writing 
vou to car on t s / / j 1 will be devel 
daily assignment than to / > that actawavy betwe 
review the brief forms — ee ns that is essential t 
in a more formal and ( 6° Oo Rn I n shorthand 
uninteresting way 
As you examine vour \\ W— ) Likes tters r ’ 
notes for errors in the ee P nt p 
: 1." —_ nan 
outlines you have writ 
’ ’ } 
, : 
ten for the brief forn Sex / rson 
lon't over] ok the tact 9 nctan 
that perfection in the G) 
writing of shorthand | 2 : eee 
outlines inv es Twi | pheared ippoint 
processes, mental at! ond rrar i } é 
Tox fier +} . rY ted han 
manual , BLOCH UEC Here is the Briel-Form Man accompanying ‘ ; : 
! ‘ : | ‘ ’ ? ae . 
student, s attem] last month's shorthand poem by Neva Daniels “a P he 
. ’ ta 
to correct a faulty short Does your sketch look like this? 
hand utline y 
to repeat the f vit ‘ . ; ent 3 aler ’ , , f r pper pul ’ 
*** thin ’ , , rer rer hur , tivector 
thought as to what is wrong wit 
essor r oF , > nin 
rect uthis \ will i i t il I 
time in \ ' tice ¢ ‘ a af ‘ ‘ { roi na tie ; esh r 
’ 11 1 1 ” ” , , ; , 
ines 1 y \ t et a ciear nent + 
ture ot the rect 4 ¢ \ ‘ YT 4 4 
fr ’ 
rand should to eliminate the , vr 
n the utlit u are correcting 
ond ’ »” 
—. 
Reading Helps Right Writing 
‘ . - | ’ 1% rev rer fF 
During this mental process, the reading of ag tg 
correct shorthand from prepared plates su 
as are given in the Grecc W ER and in vour 6. Wher rv, t sk, week, well, wi 
text, “Gregg Speed Studies,” plays a \ n- —s é . 2 
’ r uf Te ’ 
portant part [The more you read correctly work _ 
written shorthand before you write. the ( 
likely you are t write correct s ind r, effort , 
, ‘. ‘ . « . 
You would find, if you were to take th 1  % , , 
ble to investigate that t] students if J mt , : 2 
t f ii im «l 4 ‘ i at } roe 4 cube ‘ j ; 
class who are reading the shorthand plates ters. | purpose, pr ’ mon 
this magazine every month are mak ex present, report; further, { ; ’ 
cellent progress f regard, + or 
‘ : far rt y ti ‘ ‘3 
As you study your new short d assigi 
ment and as you practice your he wor 
keep in mind, therefore that the n il As y practice forms \y " 
process should follow the mental process tice that each g ) s some cert 
Let your mind go ahead of your hand and you _ point—for instance, G l gives 1 practice 
will find toward the end of your course that M (ar the ther s 
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Graded Dictation 


On Chapters Seven to Nine 
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The STRATOSCOPE .. . 


. . . Observations on the modern business office by 


Official Observer A. A. BOWLE 


A PALEOLITHIC STENOG? Yes, over 


n Philadelphia, | looked in at the Uni 
versity of Pennsylvania Museum, where I had 
learned from PopuLak MECHANICcs that there 
was a statue of a man who was probably the 
vorld’s first stenographer 

rhe statue was there, all right! The man 
lived 3,500 years ago and prospered at his 
work to such an extent that he had a statue 
f himself erected at his tomb rhe stone 
carvings suggest that early stenographers a 
tually had developed a system ot shorthand for 
taking down dictation which they later tran 
scribed on the papyri that have come down 
through the ages as a record of the civilization 

the times 
a EX THAT far-off day, what changes the 
~ years have wrought! The office manager 
might make the same exclamation, for on every 
hand inventors year alter year are devising 
equipment that offers new and better ways ot 


handling the routine 


kK ' )X INSTANCE, there is a new comptom- 

eter which, in addition to its usual function 
as an “adder-up,” transfers and accumulates 
sub-totals for later use. And this is done with 
no more human effort than a mere flick of the 


linger. 


JNK STAINS need no longer cause you 

worry, if you use the new washable blue 
ink. A little water and the stains disap 
pear as if by magic! Invention’s latest gift to 


nk wells and fountain pens! 


ANOTHER NEW invention is the combi- 

nation paper-cutting device and drawing 
board, with such amazing versatility that it 
can be used to score or rule with pencil or 
pen. It has a compass attachment and a pro- 
tractor, and all the implements for making 
sheets on which to keep graphic records of 
your school work. It’s just as wonderful as 
it sounds, folks! 


kK LECTRICITY seems to be getting its hand 

4 into everything, and some day I expect to 
see the electrical office, as well as the electri- 
cal kitchen. There is now offered an electrified 


portable adding machine and an electrified 


bookkeeping machine Certainly these will 
take even more of the drudgery out of office 
routine. Isn’t that good news, girls? 


YROM GERMANY comes word that a new 
paper clip, twisted in the shape of an L, 
has made its bow, tering advantages over 
some of the clips already in use, from the 


German viewpoint 


AND HERE is something interesting, if not 
so new. Lamp black and lard were used 
to make the first carbon paper. That was back 
in 1803. Carbon paper is one of the wonders 
of science and so is a carbon copy of typed 
matter when accurately and neatly done. The 
latest thing in carbon copies, I should say, is 
the perfect carbon copy produced by your new 
secretary—the secretary who takes as much 
pride in carbon copies as in original copies! 


T WAS Wendell Phillips, the great agitator, 

who said that we were the ancients and the 
ancients were the moderns. Anyway, there is 
a story afloat that the newest metal desk is the 
oldest, because Charles I of Spain was the pos- 
sessor of a metal desk that was in a class all 
by itself. That was back in the early part of 
the sixteenth century. But | wonder how it 
would have stood up under the daily hard 
usage it would get in the American office in 
the year 1934 A.D.! 


N MEMO books, perhaps the new Spiral 

back is the acme of convenience and simplic- 
ity. What astonishes me is the fact that nobody 
else thought of it years ag It is already used 
on a score or more of different books for busi 
ness records and memorandum making. I! 
found them at the local stationers’ and Wool 
worth’s. What next? 


Now 


The Stratoscope technique requires me to be 
brief, but if anyone wants to know more about 
any of the items mentioned here, simply ad- 
dress the Stratoscope observer, care of the 
GREGG WRITER. 

“T thank you.” 
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November “Talent Teaser” 
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A Man Who Lives ie | 
by What He Sees _ /( . 


Observation Is Made a Fine Art by This Detective, 
Who Has Exposed Many Frauds. ‘ g o/ 
As Related by FRED C. KELLY 


in the “Dearborn Independent” 


N THE f (Illustrations by W. W. Clarke) @ sk 
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Our New “MENU” 


As 


As a Gift 


WHEN renewi 
P. Collins, 


g her own subscr 


Illinois, 


iption, Helen 


Evanston included a gift 


subscription for a friend, and wrote: “It would 
be impossible for me to tell you how much 
help and enjoyment the magazine is to me, 
and judging from “This Month’s Menu’ in the 
last issue, the coming numbers promise more 
than ever in the way of instruction and fun 
Do keep up the Wise Words, for they are 
splendid !” 

And Miss Collins is just one of many who 
are ordering the magazine sent to friends 
What better Christmas gift ? 

“Spice in Change 

‘I THINK there is spice in change,” writes 
R. S. Pepper, Goldey College, Wilmington, 
Delaware, “and therefore I was delighted to 
see the magazine in its new dress, and I be 
lieve everyone will agree that it is a big im- 
provement. It is no small job, I know, to 


available material for each 


issue, but there should be a lot of satistaction 


in the realization that the ‘menu’ is 


gi od I 


providing 
the vounger generation “ 
“Busy Interviewing 


ared and look 
don't 


“SO feel sx 


MANY 


scared when job hunting that | 


per sons 
wonder 


they miss some good opportunities,” says a 


Norma H 
t of that 


successful secretary. But evidently 


Hannes, San Diego, California, is 1 


group, ior she writes “T have been so busy 
interviewing people in the important business 
of getting my first position that I have de 
layed renewing my subscription; but I am 


Viewed by Our Guests 


glad to say that my calls are producing fruit 
and I expect to have a position very soon. The 
inspirational articles and stories you have beer 
giving us have been so helpful that I want t 
be a reader for all time 

Votes “Aye” 

TODAY I received my September issue, and 
what an interesting one it is, with many new 
features and added attractions!” writes H. P 
Beeman, of Chicago. “You know how to please 
and imstruct your many thousands ot readers 
| wish to vote in favor of continuing Wise 
Words, for they really d contain invaluable 
inspiration and new thoughts which we climb 
ers need and appreciate. I'm looking forward 
eagerly for the irrival ot the next 7 mith’'s« 
‘menu.’ 


“Full Realization” 

“IT HAD LOOKED forward with keen anti 
pation to the ‘fall menu,’” Marie M 
He er, Los Angeles, the edi 


torial chefs always seem to provide something 


writes 
California, “for 
interesting and something which never fails to 
compel one t it down and read every word 
vf advertisements at the 


even to the last page 


rst sitting. And my anticipation had full 
realization on reading the September number.” 
“The Best Number 


E. F. MacGILLIVRAY, of the Department of 
National Defense, Ignace, Ontario, Canada, an 


old subscriber, reads the magazine from cover 


to cover ind I a recent letter told us how 
much the “menu” meant to him in his work, 
adding, “The first number of the new volume 
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reached me a few days ago, and it is a splendid 
issue, with its numerous plates, helpful edi- 
torial matter, and interesting illustrations. It 
seems to me it is the best number you have 
yet turned out, and I must congratulate you 
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on its excellence... .” We, in turn, congratu- 
late Mr. MacGillivray for the uniformly cour- 
teous and appreciative letters he writes us 
from time to time. They are among the most 
prized letters in our correspondence files 


“What's What” for Business Girls 


Suggestions from a National Authority .. . 


... ELIZABETH GREGG MacGIBBON 


2.—Meeting the Public 


T is often required of an applicant for a 

position that she be “able to meet the 

public.” This means she must possess the 
tact and the patience to deal with all sorts of 
persons at their worst, and not lose business 
for her employers. It is a tough assignment 
to handle. 

In some businesses a “receptionist” is kept 
busy all day in the outer office, routing callers 
to the right persons, arranging appointments 
and discouraging those whose reasons for 
“crashing the gate’ seem insufficient. The 
other day for half an hour I watched one of 
these girls in action. She had her “line” down 
in great shape and used her head every minute. 
At least thirty-five men and women came to 
her desk while I was there, yet she told me it 
was nothing to the previous day’s rush. 

Regular callers on any of the officials of her 
firm she greeted at once pleasantly, by name. 
She kept track of a dozen men waiting in the 
reception room, knew for whom each had 
asked, and as fast as a caller came out from 
the inner regions, she sent in the one next in 
line for that particular executive. Almost in- 
variably the men thanked her as they went 
past her desk, showing that they appreciated 
her intelligent assistance. 

When a new face appeared before her, this 
competent receptionist put its owner through 
his paces. “Your name, please? Whom do 
you wish to see? What company do you rep- 
resent? About what do you wish to see Mr. 
2” When the answers to these questions 
failed to convince her that the man’s business 
warranted his admittance, she had a clever way 
of getting rid of him. She would go through 
the motions of telephoning the person for 
whom the visitor asked, telling him who was 
outside and something of what he wanted 
Then, after a moment's wait, she would turn 
to the caller and say, “Mr. Blank would like 
you to write him a letter telling him about 


your proposition.” It was done so amiably no 
one could resent the turn-down. 

Women who “meet the public” as office 
nurses for doctors and dentists, or as coun 
ter attendants in public utility companies, have 
slightly different problems, but they need the 
same qualities of disposition as the out-and-out 
receptionist. In doctors’ offices the ability t 
call patients by name after the first visit and 
to appear to do little favors for them, such as 
getting them into the private office promptly 
if they are in a hurry, creates good will. 

There’s no meaner job on earth than being 
on the exchange desk of a department store, 
for there one sees the unreasonable, and often 
the dishonest, side of the shopping public 
The saving grace, however, is that, since the 
stores have almost unanimously adopted the 
policy that “the customer is always right,” the 
employee does not have to investigate Mrs. 
Jones’ statement that she did not wear the 
somewhat soiled gown she is returning. One 
eastern store is said to have in charge of this 
desk a stone-deaf woman, who nods and smiles 
at each recital of dissatisfaction, and agrees to 
make everything right. 

Saleswomen in department stores are so 
constantly “meeting the public” that some of 
them seem rather “fed up” with it, and to pre- 
fer concentrating on their own affairs and 
interests. In too many stores customers are 
kept waiting while a conversation about what 
“he said” and “I said to him” is carried on by 
two or more salesgirls. Eventually such a cus 
tomer either asks for someone to wait on her, 
or walks out. In either case she thinks less of 
that store thereafter because of the girl's inat- 
tention, and it may be a long time before she 
returns. 

Tact, Courtesy, Patience, Memory, Cheer- 
fulness—these good fairies should be present 
at the christening of-every girl whose destiny 
it will be to “meet the public.” 
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SHORTHAND ROUTE 


Let’s Make this a Real Who’s Who in Shorthand 


Everybody Is Invited to Send Contributions 


NOTHER KEY MAN—The treasurer is 
one of the key men in any company, 
and it is interesting to note that Joseph 

I. Connelly, treasurer of Charles M. Higgins & 
Co., Inc., makers of “Higgins’ Eternal Black 
Writing Ink,” came up from the stenographic 
and bookkeeping ranks. Joseph G. Murphy, 
head of the shipping department, used the 
shorthand route to his present post, too, while 
John Kubinski, cost clerk, formerly served 
he company in a secretarial capacity. In no 
other way could these men have gained such a 
detailed knowledge of the company’s methods 
and policies in the same time. 


T NCR HEADQUARTERS—Few com- 

panies are better known in the commer- 
cial world than the National Cash Register 
Company at Dayton, Ohio, and its essential 
products. It is a large organization, and, as 
Mr. V. J. Gleim, employment director, says, 1t 
would require considerable work to check the 
record of so many employes to ascertain 
whether they started as stenographers or se 
retaries. However, just from memory, Mr 
Gleim mentioned six men of responsibility wh 
learned much of the inside workings of their 
present positions while serving as stenog 
raphers or secretaries. They are: Lewis M 
Guelich, office supervisor; George D. White 
fort, office assistant to the vice president in 
charge of Domestic Sales; A. B. Gary, head, 
Sales Promotion Division; Harry T. Guion, 
head, Order Department; Frank L. Batson, 
head, Overseas Department; H. D. Hussey, 
purchasing agent. 


EADING CITIZEN—Every New Yorker, 

and many people outside of New York, 
know, or know of, John Muir, founder of 
John Muir & Company, members of the New 
York Stock Exchange and other leading ex 
changes and originators of the partial payment 
plan on standard bonds for small investors. 
Mr. Muir was the chairman of the “Baby 
Bond Committee” of the Liberty Loan organi- 
zation in this district during the World War, 
and he is a large real estate owner in New 
York. Mr. Muir began his successful career 
many years ago as stenographer in the Pinker- 


ton Detective Agency in Chicago. From there 
he went to the Kansas Pacific Railway, and 
when his boss was promoted, he recommended 
young Muir to succeed him as general freight 
agent. Later he was traffic manager for the 
Northern Pacific Railway and the C. & O 
Railway 

“I don't say a stenographer can’t get just as 
far today as he could in the old days when | 
was a shorthand writer,” says Mr. Muir, “but 
I think he has to be good—head and shoulders 
above other stenographers—if he wants to be 
recognized, because there are more stenog- 
raphers now than there were in the days when 
| started 


EYNOLDS METALS COMPANY 

This concern is the largest manufacturer 
of the foils you see on many products you buy, 
as well as of temperature regulators, and other 
accessories, for homes. Our research man was 
glad to find in this representative organization 
three executives who started as stenographers 
They are: H. G. Honks, sales manager; F 
H. Drexler, sales manager; H. B. Hays, as 
sistant secretary. The stenographer always has 
two great advantages: he can acquire a de 
tailed knowledge of company procedure, meth 
ods and policies; and he comes in daily contact 
with those who can observe and reward abil 
ity. These advantages are present for women 
as well as men stenographers and secretaries 


| ONDON REPRESENTATIVE Lillie 
4 Messinger, the girl who is said to have 
discovered Katharine Hepburn, represents 
Radio Pictures in London, and besides acts as 
“talent scout.” While in RKO’s New York 
office, she had complete charge of making tests 
of actors and actresses who had been selected 
for this preliminary to contracts with Radio 
Pictures, the New York Worip-TeELecrAm 
tells us. Miss Messinger grew up in motion 
pictures, starting about ten years ago as secre- 
tary to Richard Rowland, the well-known pro- 
ducer at present with RKO. It was while she 
was secretary to Mr. Rowland that she de 
cided to stay in the picture business, and ac 
cordingly became a reader, the first step toward 


her present position 
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Doctor and Mrs. Gregg (center) with Colonel Groote, 
eminent Dutch shorthand inventor, and his daughter, 
oblige “cameraman” Leslie in a moment between 
sions of the recent world shorthand congress 


A World Subject 


ry. 
Pui importance oO! short 


hand in modern life is brought home to us 
when we read that representatives from some 


twenty different countries assembled in Am 


> 


sterdam, Holland, on August 3-6 to discuss its 
many and far-reaching phases at the meeting 
of the International Shorthand Congress 

Among the American representatives were 
Dr John Robe rt Gregg, who addressed the 
Historical Section on “The Evolution of the 
Principles of Shorthand Construction,” and 
Louis A. Leslie, C.S.R., who addressed the 
Education Section on methods of teaching 
shorthand. 

One of the recommendations made at the 
meeting was that the next Congress should be 
held in London in 1938 and that an effort 
should be made to combine three important 
events: The 350th anniversary of the first mod 
ern shorthand system, invented by Dr. Timothy 
Bright; the hundredth anniversary of the first 
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NEWS 


Distinguished Delegates to 

the International Shorthand 

Congress at Amsterdam this 
Summer 


publication of Pitman’s Stenogra 
phic Sound-Hand; and the fiftieth 
anniversary of the first publicatio1 
of Light-Line Phonography (Gregg 
Shorthand). The recommendation 


were approved. 


Comes of Age 


r | 
I HE celebration 


of birthdays and anniversaries 


seems to be m mmon in Eng 


land than in America At any 
rate, on September 18-19 the Gregg 
School at Swansea celebrated its 21st 
inniversary, under the auspices ol 
ses- the Old Students’ Association. The 

program included an interesting ad 
dress by Doctor Gregg, with the 
catchy title “Twenty Centuries of 
Shorthand in Twenty Minutes.” That was at 
the rate of one century a minute and, as Rex 
D 


’ some !” A 





teach would say, “I in 
reception and dance formed a delightful part 
of the occasion 

There’s an idea for your shorthand club! 
Why not arrange an anniversary program, re 
ception, and dance? 


Our Contemporary 


**ANYTHING that is 
alive must grow,” says F. Addington Symonds, 
the accomplished editor of the GrecG MAGA 
zine, London, England, and all who read the 
September issue agree that tl 

lication is very much alive and growing 
Formerly known as the GrecG MAGAZINE, it 
now becomes the GrecG MAGAZINE or Com- 
MERCIAL EpUCATION, enlarged in size as well 
as in scope. The September issue includes such 
topics as “Bricks for Building,” for the short 
hand student; “Finding without Looking,” for 


lis interesting pub- 


in Word 





were 
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and PICTURE 


the typist “You Future S a_ secre : 
tary SI thand S rtcuts Idea Exchange 

“A p tron lime 8, und A... and short 

and Crosswords A bout e-t d rT the 
magazine is in shorthar We congratulate 

our contemporary ! 


School’s Out in Jamaicz 


Ji ST as schools here 
, 


wel getting under way n the new school 
yea September we pened a ietter trom 
Jamaica sland of fountains whic Mr 


Colin A. Pitter, of the West Indian Training 


Scl l, at Mandeville, Jamaica, B.W.1I., said, 
| should like to have the certificates by the 
end of the present month if at all possible, as 
ir scl 1 will close very soon thereafter. 
We yw that you will thank Mr. Pitter for 
taking time off in the pre as days { school 
to make the two “snaps” given here, showing 
is 
take 





MAGAZINE es 


Our 


Eng 
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contemporary in its new dress 
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to the Technical Board of Review, the same 
as last year, but with a little added honorarium 
and with the title of “Supervisory Reporter.” 

News of recognition accorded writers of our 
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system is always most welcome, and our con 
gratuiations and best wishes go to Mr. Ediss 
for this added evidence of the good work he 
is doing in Washington 


Bryant Stratton College Awards Honorary 
Degrees 





Seated, left to right: Honorable John Dickinson, Mr. H. L. Jacobs, Mr. 
Rupert P. SoRelle, and Mr. Everett E. Salisbury. 
Standing, left to right: Mr. Frederick S. Peck, Honorable Ira Lloyd Letts, 
Mr. Arthur Henius, and Dr. Edward H. Eldridge. 


EADERS of this magazine—many of 
whom are either teaching or studying 

one or more of Mr. Rupert P. SoRelle’s 
texts—will be glad to learn that he has re- 
ceived another public recognition of his service 
to commercial education, he previously having 
received medals of award from the Panama 
Pacific Exposition at San Francisco, 1915, and 
the Sesqui-Centennial Exposition at Philadel 
phia, 1925, for his contributions in this field. 
The honorary degree of Master of Science 
in Business Administration was conferred on 
him in August at the 71st Commencement of 
the Bryant Stratton College of Business Ad 
ministration, Providence, Rhode Island, of 
which Mr. Harry Loeb Jacobs is president 
The same degree was also conferred upon the 
Honorable John Dickinson, Assistant Secretairy 
of Commerce of the United States, who gave 
the commencement address; Honorable Ira 
Lloyd Letts, Judge of the United States Dis- 
trict Court; Arthur Henius, banker, merchant, 
and. public-spirited citizen; and the degree of 
Master of Secretarial Science (M.S.S.) was 


conferred upon Dr. Edward H. Eldridge, di- 
rector of the School of Secretarial Training, 
Simmons College. 

The roster of men who previously have re 
ceived honorary degrees from Bryant Stratton 
College includes such distinguished national 
figures as Henry Ford, Dr. John Robert Gregg, 
Finance Commissioner of the State of Rhode 
Island Frederick S. Peck, former United States 
Senator Jesse H. Metcalf, United States Sen- 
ator Felix Hebert, former Vice President 
Charles Curtis, former Secretary of the Treas 
ury Ogden L. Mills, and Secretary of Com- 
merce Daniel C. Roper, the latter three de- 
livering the commencement addresses at the 
time the degrees were conferred. 

The citation appearing on the diploma pre- 
sented to Mr. SoRelle reads as follows: 

Recognized for his versatility and noteworthy ac 
complishments in varied fields of professional service 
Author of numerous books on commercial education; 
publicly acknowledged expert in commercial educa- 
tion, by medal awards, at two international exposi- 
tions; writer and collaborator of numerous textbooks 


Continued .on page 161) 
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e Art and Credentials 





The unrealized possibilities of 


PRACTICE DRILLS 


in acquiring writing ease and speed 


By FLORENCE ELAINE ULRICH 


Conductor of the Art and Credentials Department 


RACTICE drills in shorthand penman- 
ship are of the greatest assistance in the 
development of easy, rapid execution of 
the outlines, as thousands of successful stenog- 
raphers, secretaries, and reporters will testify 


“I want to express my appreciation for the 
penmanship drills, writes a girl in California. 
“I am a new subscriber, having been employed 
for the past six years as stenographer and 
general office worker. The magazine was not 
used in my school, and I did not become 
acquainted with it until a few months ago 
when I tried out for a secretarial position in 
one of the larger offices in the city. I wanted 
that job, but I forgot that some men dictated 
faster than my boss and I had let my short 
hand ‘go by the board.” To make a long story 
short, I hadn’t the speed, and a girl just out 
of school got the position for which I know 
that I was otherwise fitted. This man under- 
took to give me some advise and, among other 
things, told me about your magazine, which 
would help me stay out of the rut, even in such 
a job as my own. Believe me, I was glad to 
have it, especially since he told me that there 
is a possibility of another opening in his com- 
pany in a month or so, and he is keeping me 
in mind for a trial. 


Practice Rewarded by Astonishing Gain 
in Speed 


“I have practiced your drills faithfully, and 
am proud to announce that I can now take 
dictation easily on repeated matter at 150 
words a minute. I didn’t think my hand could 
move that fast! I have read and written every 
shorthand plate in the issues I have received 
so far, and my shorthand vocabulary has im 
proved wonderfully with the practice.” 


Will you students and stenographers who are 
ambitious to improve your shorthand writing 
style so that you can secure some coveted pos 


tion, please note? 
Why Stop at 80? 


It is worth taking cognizance of this fact 
The greatest mortality in the number of stu 
dents getting the transcription certificates is 
between 80 and 100 words a minute. May this 
not be due to insufficient practice to obtain 
writing ease and speed? The mortality among 
students receiving the certificates at 60 words 
and 80 words a minute is very low. Just why 
there should be so many more that ought to 
receive the 100-word certificate and do not is 
probably explained by a failure to give the re 
quired attention to speed practice where it is 
most needed 

Possibly this is because the first two certifi 
cates have been secured during the first year 
of school, and the subject of shorthand was 
carried for one year only. Many students in 
some of the schools are receiving both of these 
awards in their first year. It may be because 
8O words a minute in shorthand is still the 
speed required for graduation, and students 
have not felt the urge to work for higher 
speeds after leaving class. Eighty words may 
be high enough writing speed in some ofhces, 
but not in the position for which you wish sub- 
sequently to qualify! 

On the other hand, of the approximately 
17,000 students who received the 100-word cer 
tificate last year, nearly 4,000 also qualified 
for the gold pin at 120 words a minute and 
over 500 for the 140-word silver medal. There 
were 140 of the more ambitious students who 
also received the gold medal at 160 words a 
minute, and 37, the beautiful medal given for 
175 words a minute 
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To me this signifies that there is still plenty 
of room at the top where the choice positions 
and financial returns are to be had. It demon- 
strates that ambitious shorthand writers can 
qualify for these positions on a basis of writ- 
ing speed and transcription accuracy. 


You Can Work Up to 150, Too! 


A speed of 150 words a minute would dis- 
tinguish you quickly for that coveted position, 
and it is an easy enough matter for you to 
acquire this speed on your daily assignments 
if you will put forth the necessary effort to 
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develop writing fluency and skill. Practice, 
practice, practice! If it is the right kind, 
PRACTICE alone will do wonders. You can 
make the same progress Miss Bodney’s letter 
reports if you will keep up your practice with 
the same determination and enthusiastic desire 
to win. You must have the aim or the goal for 
which to work; then the will to work for it! 
You'll win, too 

Shorthand is the flying machine of speech; 
its business is to deposit its cargo in proper 
condition and on time. The awards offered by 


this department standardize the schedule. See 


how many you can qualify for this year! 


Penmanship Pointers—IIl 


Remedial Practice Drills and Precision Practice Drills 
prepared by Florence E. Ulrich 


OU should have an easy, flowing style 

of writing by this time, which will make 

these penmanship drills a pleasure to ex 
ecute. I can think of nothing more satisfying 
to the shorthand artist than watching the flow 
of beautiful outlines turned from the tip of 
his pen. To him there is as much joy and sat- 
isfaction in executing graceful shorthand “pic- 
tures” as there is to any other artist in creating 
his best works. 

And we are not forgetting, of course, that 
this practice not only develops good notes, but 
increases speed of writing and general execu 
tional skill, too. For that reason you want to 
bring to your practice all the “pep,” enthusiasm, 
and alert action of which you are capable. Ten 
minutes of determined, wide-awake practice 
on these drills will accomplish more than an 
hour of sluggish effort. 


REMEDIAL PRACTICE. Let us begin 
with some Remedial Practice Drills on circle 
joinings before and after horizontal right- 
motion curves. Secure a good swing on thes¢ 
outlines, count as you write, and turn the cir- 
cles deftly to a close without retracing or car- 
rying the pen beyond the point where the cir 
cle joining is complete. Observe proportion in 
the size of circles. Make them quite round 
While the large circle at the beginning of k 
and g generally inclines more readily to the 
form of a loop, a dipped start of the circle to 
the right and down will give a satisfactory 
joining. Note that there is greater curvature 
at the end of g. Compare your outlines fre- 
quently with the copy to see that you are 
making them as well as they are given in the 
plate on the opposite page. 


MOVEMENT DRILL 1. In this drill you 


may gratify the desire to carry your pen 
stroke beyond the consonant line when closing 
the circle, but be careful to keep ¢ and d 
straight! Retrace the first outline until you 
are writing it fluently, then continue to prac- 
tice to the count of /-2, 1-2, g-at, g-at, g-at, 
speed up gat, gat! Differentiate between the 
size of circles. Next, g-at, g-et; g-at, g-et 
Retrace ag a few times, please. Now then, 
t-ag, t-ag—watch formation of g, size of cir- 
cle and slant of t—t-ag, t-ag, t-ag. Eke, teak, 
deck, dig—pronounce the words as you execute 
them. 


MOVEMENT DRILL 2. You will note 
that the circle is inclined to take more nearly 
the form of a loop in the gam combination, 
but make it as round as you can. You need a 
good arm-swing on this outline. Keep the 
straight line perfectly straight. Ready, g-am 
g-am, g-am; k-am, game, came, game, came 
slow enough to beget good execution of the 
outline! Increase the speed as the hand be 
comes familiar with the motion, always bear 
ing in mind that the form must be as good 
as you can possibly make it. Note that the 
circle either cuts the line of writing or drops 
below it. Maintain good form on the curve 
Next, m-ak, m-ak, m-ak; n-ak, m-ak, n-ak, 
m-ak ; n-ak, n-ag, n-ak, n-ag; n-ak, n-ag, n-ek 
Continue to practice until you have written a 
satisfactory specimen of this drill. 


PRECISION PRACTICE. You must be 
up on your finger-tips while practicing this 
drill because it tests your skill in maintain- 
ing proportion and correct size of circles in 
continuous writing practice of a list of words! 
Make the outlines smoothly, swiftly, correctly 

The movement drill exercise, preliminary to 
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the writing of reversed curves, is similar to 
that which you have had somewhere in your 
longhand penmanship practice. Write it for a 
minute or two until you get the swing, then 
carry the movement over to /-g. Note that this 
is a wave line. Reversed curves of equal length 
are written quite flat. R-k is made exactly 
like /-g, but not so long. Start with the right 
motion in handling the exercise for g-/ and 
k-r. Compare your writing frequently with 
the plate. 


REVERSED CURVES. Practice in joining 
circles to reversed curves of equal length is our 
next step. Note how neatly the circle fits up to 
the back of the first curve. Count /-2, /-2, 
g-al, g-al. A little faster now, gal, gal, gal. 

Next, let us take reversed curves which start 
with the left motion, lag. 1-2, 1-2, l-ag, l-ag, 
l-ag—faster, lag, lag; r-ek, r-ek, r-ek; l-eg. 

The Precision Practice Drill on circles 
joined to reversed curves will require more 
study and practice. See how well your writing 
compares with the plate. Observe proportion 
in length of strokes, size of circles, correct 
formation of curves, neat turning of circles, 
and don’t bend the backs of straight strokes! 
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Are you using the getaway stroke in the 
writing of these drills? 

Reversed curves of unequal length, unlike 
reversed curves of equal length, are written 
with a hump. Practice the movement drill in 
line 1 and follow with the outline itself. Study 
carefully the outlines given in the plate and 
try to make yours as well. Write g-r with an 
easy, flowing swing: gr, or, gr; kl, kl, kl; gr, 
kl, gr, kl, gr, kl. 

Now we have the movement drill for rg 
Follow with the outline rg, rg, rg; lk, lk, lk 
Watch your proportions! 

Complete mastery of the drills published dur- 
ing the past three months will make easier the 
ones to come next month, and the announce- 
ment next month of the O. G. A. Contest—a 
competition in shorthand writing skill—will 
add zest to your penmanship practice, for, of 
course, you will want to be among those 2,000 
prize winners, or 50,000 winners of the Mem- 
bership Certificate in the Order of Gregg 
Artists ! 

Study the analytical outlines given at the 
close of this lesson, and do not leave the plate 
until you are writing the outlines as well as 
you can. 


November Test Material 


[AU clubs of test papers should be accompanied by a typewritten list of names to éxpedite checking and insure 
accuracy in making out certificates. November copy is good as membership tests until December 25, 1934.) 


Instructions for Writing 


the O. G. A. Test 


This selection from “The Little Lame Prince” is 
a test of your ability te write shorthand smoothly, 
flently, and accurately. It can be written by any 
student who has completed the first eight chapters 
of the Manual. Practice the test as often as you 
like, comparing your notes with the plate on page 
149, until you have produced a copy in your best 
writing style before submitting it for the certificate 
of membership in the Order of Gregg Artists. Ask 
your teacher to criticize your notes as you practice. 
Observe proportion in lengths, correct size of cir- 
cles, good formation of curves, and fluency of exe- 
cution. 


He forgot one thing—the rain. While he 
spoke, it came on in another wild burst, as if 
the heavens had poured themselves out in a 
fit of crying, wetting him but leaving behind, 
in a large vessel, which he had never noticed 
before, enough water to quench his thirst. 
And it was so fresh—as such water always is 
when it does not catch the soot from city 
smoke stacks and other defiling means—that 
he drank every drop with the greatest de- 
light and content. When the vessel was 
empty the rain filled it again so that he was 


able to wash his face and hands. Then, curl- 
ing up on a bear-skin rug in the sun, snug and 
warm, he soon fell asleep 


Junior O. A. T. Test 


Copy in your best style some favorite poem or bit 
of prose appropriate to the season—about 250 
words—to make approximately twenty double-spaced 
lines, giving the auther and source of your selec- 
tion. To secure the Certificate your specimen must 
have no typographical errors. Good ribbon, clean 
type, even margins, and even touch will improve 
the appearance of your paper, and may enable you 
te secure a copy worthy of Honorable Mention and 
the gold emblem pin in addition te the Certificate. 


Senior O. A. T. Test 


This test is for the advanced typing students who 
already hold the Junior 0. A. T. Certificate and 
have passed the Competent Typist Speed Test at 40 
words a minute. Break the matter up into para- 
graphs, as you copy this selection from William J. 
Miskella’s article in “Printed Salesmanship,”’ for 
June, 1934, describing the exhibit of the Paper 
Foundation (of which he is president) at the Chi- 
cago Fair. Supply your own title, including the 
author's name and that of the magazine. Tabulate 
on a separate sheet of (Continued on page 148) 
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November Competent Typist Test 


Use double spacing in typing this test 


(To find the gross number of words you write, divide gross number of strokes by 5; then deduct 10 words 
for each error to get net words written. Each 200 strokes is indicated by a lighter letter and on accompanying 
figure to facilitate counting the gross number of strokes written.) 


Let us suppose that you have gone through your regular warm- 
up routine of writing the expert’s rhythm drill. Your textbook 
lists several words to be practiced as facility word drills. These 
words are’ selected because they are of high frequency and thus 
are desirable additions to your vocabulary of words capable of 
being executed as wholes rather than as a series of separate strokes. 
Let us say* that these words are taken from the paragraph which 
you are to use for intensive skill development during the major 
portion of your practice period, and that this paragraph is the one 
you are now typing.* 

The words you are to practice in this way are as follows: during, 
because, several, suppose, desire, desired, desires, desiring, desir- 
able, desirability. The first four words are arranged in the‘ order 
of their length, the shortest one first; and the last six are arranged 
also in the order of their length, with additional considerations 
based upon their relative ease of stroking too numerous to* men- 
tion here. 

Your job is to learn to type each one of these words as quickly 
and as smoothly as possible with absolute accuracy and even 
impressions. This does not mean that you should be able to” type 
a whole line of each word nor even two words in succession in this 
way. You will have to experiment in attacking new words, but we 
can help you greatly by suggesting certain things. 

Take the first’ word—during. Break it up into dur and ing. 
Practice each part vigorously, striving for the greatest possible 
speed, accuracy, and smoothness. Then combine the two parts 
into the complete word.* Pause a moment after each part and after 
the whole word, including the space after the word, when you com- 
mence forcing. Try to keep your hands and fingers as close as 
possible to the keyboard. Keep’ your fingers curled as much as 
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possible without cramping them. Make no unnecessary motions. 
Use plenty of power, because it takes power to acquire speed—in 
anything. 

Break the word “because” into’® be and cause. Break several 
into sev eral. Always join double letters as in suppose—supp ose. 
They are typed a wee bit faster and the striking finger does not 
apparently get off the key until after’’ the second letter is typed. 

The group of words based on “desire” is interesting because it 
affords an insight into the different ways the same sequences of 
letters are broken up when followed by’’ various letters. Break 
desire into de sire. Add the letter “d,” making it sired for desired. 
Change the “d” to “s” in desires. Break desiring into de sir ing; 
then combine siring, and finally type’* the complete word. 

Practice the suffix able separately in desirable before attempting 
to execute the whole word. The long word—desirability—is best 
broken up into de sir abil ity; then combined” into desir ability; 
and finally attacked as a whole. (2852 strokes) 


[Repeat from the beginning until end of the ten-minute test period.] 











Continued from page 146) paper the articles on ex- 

hibit given in Part Il. There must be no typograph- 
ical errors on the specimens you submit for your 
Senior Certificate. 


Part I 


Over every door in the Paper Foundation’s 
House of Cellulose appears the slogan, “Prog- 
ress Depends Upon Paper.” It is our purpose 
to show all the many ways in which paper has 
contributed to the progress represented in the 
other exhibits of A Century of Progress. In 
the House of Cellulose, for example, is one of 
the most modern kitchens in existence, in- 
cluding a novel “paper drawer” to hold ready 
for instant use all the different kinds of paper 
used in the kitchen. An interesting paper 
product on public display for the first time, 
is paper nails. These nails are so strong that 
they can be driven with a sledge hammer. 
They are made of shredded paper and hard- 
ened by a hydraulic press. They are valuable 
in certain types of construction because they 
are not conductors of electricity, can be hit 
without giving off sparks, and consequently 
are extremely useful around a powder mill 
or near any high explosive. We have endeav- 
ored to bring together this year as many novel 
kinds and uses of paper as possible. One of 
the most remarkable is a paper which has as a 
principal ingredient the legs and wings of 
house flies. Ten thousand flies will be used 
in the manufacture of every pound of the 
paper. We are always experimenting with 


new wrinkles in paper making, and have found 
that the legs and wings of flies, if mixed with 
the pulp of superfine paper, give the finished 
product a peculiar and handsome watermark 
pattern that is impossible to duplicate in any 
other way. We will probably have to look 
to Europe for our flies, for health authorities 
and others have reduced them to compara 
tively few in the United States, but we are 
negotiating with a man in Europe who will be 
able to supply them to us in carload lots. The 
accompanying paper classifications will give 
some conception of the many types of paper 
products on exhibition. 


Part II 


On display at the paper exhibit: Automobile 
Towels, Baby Specialties, Bags of all kinds, 
Baking Cups and Pan Liners, Bath Slippers, 
Beach Mats, Blotting Paper, Bond Paper 
(Rag Content), Bond Paper (Sulphite), Book 
Paper, Boxes, Bridge Specialties, Building 
Specialties, Carbon Paper, Cellophane Special- 
ties, Cellulose Wadding, Cellusuede, Chemicals, 
Christmas Trees, Closet Boxes, Cover Paper, 
Crepe Paper, Dusting Paper, Envelopes, Fa- 
cial Tissue, Favors, Fireplace in Action, Fly 
Paper, Garbage‘Bags, Glassine and Waterproof 
Paper, Glazed and Fancy Papers, Greeting 
Cards, Gummed Papers, Handmade Paper, 
Household Specialties, Imported Papers, 
Insulating Pads and Papers, Lace Paper, 
Lamp Shades, Ledger Paper, Letterheads, 
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MIMEOGRAPHED BULLETINS 


of Unusual Interest and Quality 


UR file of bulletins and magazines mimeo- 
graphed by the commercial or secretarial 
departments of public and _ private 
schools is a prized acquisition. The other day 
we were browsing through it and decided to 
publish some of the impressions that came to 
us as we scanned these examples of student 
activity. As a rule, they are not only splen- 
didly designed and produced but the editorial 
content is of a high order 
Among the outstanding features we would 
mention: Attractive arrangement of contents— 
accurate, neat typing—excellent drawings, in- 
cluding title pages, cartoons, figures and orna- 


ments—artistically executed shorthand—illus- 
trations in colors—original cover designs. 
Both students and teachers are to be con- 
gratulated on the work they are doing with 
the stencil and mimeograph. Practical and 
creative, the work may be considered as a part 
of the standardized requirements in most com- 
mercial and secretarial departments. It will 
be of direct or indirect value in the business 
office where duplicating machines are used for 
letters, circulars, price lists, etc. In many 
offices the sales bulletin is mimeographed, and 
what better training for such work than writ- 
ing and producing a small school magazine! 


THE LIST 


TITLE SCHOOL 


Achievement Bulletin The Taylor School, 
Philadelphia, Penn- 
sylvania 

Features: News and comment about the progress and 

activities of students—an example of fine typing and 

mimeographing—a few pages in Gregg shorthand— 
size, 8% x 11, 10 pages. 


The Adams Greggett John Adams High 
School, Ozone Park, 
New York 

Features: Nearly all written in Gregg shorthand 

prepared by the class of 1933 under the direction of 

Miss Alice Scheh, faculty adviser—appealing cover 

design—size, 6 x 8%, 30 pages, exclusive of class 

roster in the back. 


Commercial Teachers, 
Newark, New Jer- 
sey 


The Broadcast 


Features: Official organ of Newark commercial teach- 
ers—editorial content outstanding—size, 83 x 11%, 
6 pages, consisting of editorial page and four differ- 
ent departments. 


Burbank Junior High 
School, Berkeley, 
California 


Burbank News 


Features: Usually only three pages, but as newsy 
as a daily newspaper—cartoons illustrate the news 
items—reads like a regular newspaper columnist’s 
work—size, 8% x 11, self-cover. 


Commercial Club High School, Kanka- 

News kee, Illinois 
Features: Issued by the commercial club—short, snap- 
py content—good typing—splendid mimeographing 
size, 8% x 11, 9 pages. 


TITLE ScHOoI 
The Commercial High School, Dan- 
Pathfinder bury, Connecticut 


Features: Published by the Commercial Club under 
the guidance of Ivan Ahlgren, head of the Commer- 
cial Department—‘“The staff is surely to be com 
mended for this excellent publication,” says Prof. F. 
G. Nichols, of the Harvard University Graduate 
School of Education. Ditto for us. Size, 84 x 11M, 
26 pages—one page in Gregg shorthand 


Louisiana State Nor- 


mal College, Natchi- 
toches, Louisiana 


Commercial Static 


Features: Well done throughout—interesting, newsy 
work of the Commercial Club—size, 8% x 14, 4 pages. 


Flushing High School, 
New York City 
Features: Snappy illustrations—several pages in 
Gregg shorthand—fine typing—size, 8% x 11. 18 

pages, self cover. 


Commerciana 


The Gregg Journal James Monroe High 
School, New York 
City 


Features: With the exception of title and last page, 
entirely written in Gregg shorthand, illustrated with 
original sketches by school artists—special cover de- 
sign for each issue—size, 9 x 12, 22 pages—produced 
by the Department of Secretarial Studies, Benjamin 
Fromberg, chairman. 


High Life High School, Little- 
ton, Massachusetts 


Features: Seventeen pages of editorials, inspirational 
quotations, poems and prose by students, stencil 
sketches—prepared by sixteen students under the di- 
rection of Miss Rachel Johnson, commercial instructor 
—self-cover—in its sixth volume 
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TITLE ScHool 
Kinman Business Uni- 
versity, Spokane, 

Washington 


The Kinman Ledger 


"1 


Features: Each issue individually styled, usually part 


ly in color—size, 8% x 11%, 50 pages—illustrated 
throughout—“All the school news that’s fit to print,” 
to paraphrase the slogar f a famous newspaper 


High School, Marble- 
head, Massachu 


The Ledger 





setts 
Features: Created by the students of the commercial 
lepartment—superior typing, set u and illustrations 
size, 8% x 11, 12 pages nteresting 
Limited Express High School, Hailey 
ville, Oklahoma 
Features 4 product of the fice practice class 
me full page of advertise ents seit ver newsy 
artoons ar appropriate lecorations size S x 1] 
Ss pages 
The Pacific Review Pacific Audit and 
Systems Company, 
San Francisco, 
Calitornia 
x ige * x ; pe “1 i pre 
»f the School of Business and Machine 
t editorials y stencil cut 
er hing Ss r 
The Radio MacMurray College, 
Station MCW Jacksonville, Illinois 
Features A silive f age two-column mimec 
graphed bulletin in its ninth volume, issued “‘now and 
then”’ by the Tironian Club of MacMurray College 
cover illustrated in colors—full of news and com 
ment about the school and ymmercial education 





created by the Department of Secretarial Education 


size, 2% x 13% 


The Transcript High School, Swiss- 
vale, Pennsylvania 
Features Prepare y the office training class—a 


chronicle of class activities—two pages in shorthand— 
’ 


size, 7 x 9%, 40 pages—well done in every way 


Wizard Burbank Junior High 
School, Berkeley, 
California 

Beautifully mimeographed semi-annual bul- 

letin named in honor of Luther Burbank, the 


plant wizard. It was established in 1916. 


Features Contains only material contributed by 
pupils—all departments of the school are represented 
in each issue—particularly notable for the amateur 
art in the frontispiece of each section and the photo 





graphs of school activities—a high standard of 
position is maintained by having an English teacher 


serve as literary editor—the drawings are supervised 
by the art teachers—all mechanical details are in 
charge of the Typing Department—size, 8% x 10 
pages, 60 to 80—price, 50x 


A Request 


Our file is large. Why not place us on your 
mailing list to receive your creations regularly ? 
From time to time we will try to publish com- 
ments like the above. 





Helping 
MY EMPLOYER 


Every employer welcomes helpful suggestions 

from his stenographer or secretary. $1 is 

paid for any short letter accepted and pub- 

lished here telling how an idea was put to 
work successfully. 














Insurance Against Loss 

My emp! yet requel tly 
finds it necessary to take important letters t 
out-of-town meetings. It happened that two 
very valuable letters were lost in this way. To 
prevent a recurrence, | suggested that I make 
a copy of such letters written or received by 
us, and that the copy or the original be placed 


' , 
ue aS insurance against complete loss 


beyond recovery, we still have either a copy o1 


the original depend ng upor which was filed 
My employer has found this practice a real 
advantage on occasions since, when it was ad 
risable for 
for any purpose 





Writing Left-handed 


EK; ASY to read, wasn't it, the beautifully 
4 written letter from Joseph Beattie-Wil 


son that we reproduced in the October issue 


, 

We are wondering how many others of out 

left-handed writers are making their notes 

“mirror-wise” too? If anyone thinks left- 
| 


handedness necessarily handicaps the student 
{ shorthand, Joseph says him nay 


‘IT am told that as a left-handed student of 
shorthand I am something of a rarity I 
wonder why? If other left-handed students 
would follow the advice given to me and 
write as I am writing now, they would find 
Gregg shorthand as natural to them as to the 
right-handed [he curves are a pure joy 
This is especially true of blends such as pr 
and bi, def and gent, kf and gv, etc. 

‘| have not yet met with an outline that 
cannot be struck with perfect ease, and, what 
is perhaps of even greater importance, that 
cannot be read with perfect ease and accuracy 
Myself, I cannot see why it should be any 
more difficult for the left-handed student to 
become a high-speed writer than it is for 


his right-handed friend.” 
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Twenty-Three and a Half Hours’ Leave 


Continued from page 138) 
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Kathleen Cummings, Alvernia 
High School, Chicago, 
lilinois 


Emily M. Schwartz, Thomp 
son College, York, l’enn 
sylvania 


Lena Robustellini, Hig! 
School, Garfield, New 
Jersey 

Margaret Hyland, St A loy 
slus School, Newark, New 
Jersey 

Edna Berta, Lodi Academy 
Lodi, California 

Mercedes Gerbaud, St. Frar 
cis Studios, Balboa, Canal 
Zone 

Mildred Fisher Rosentha 
School of Commerce, ( 
lumbia, Missouri 

Claire MeCormick, St. Joseph 
School, Salem, Massachu 
setts 


Clementine Sansevere st 
Paul of the Cross School 
Jersey City, New Jersey 

Marian Stollareff, Mechanics 
ville High School, Mechan 
icsville, New York 
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More O. A. T. Club Prize Awards 


Concluded from page 149) 


Susie Smith, High School, 
Stanberry, Missouri 
Marie Stoneburner, High 
School, Crititz, Wisconsin 
Florence McLaughiin, St 
Mary's High School, Mel 
rose, Massachusetts 
Paul Moeding, High School, 
Iroquois, South Dakota 
Doris A Kruger, St. Jo 
seph’s High School, Mox 
bury, Massachusetts 
Heien Cichonowicz, High 
School, Springfleld, Ver- 
mont 
Juliette Vachon, Pensionnat 
Notre Dame de Lourdes 
Eastview, Ontario, Canada 
Margaret Merrell, High 
School, Wingate, Indiana 
Mary C. Buckley, St. Pat 
rick’s High School, Law 
rence, Massachusetts 
Mary West, High School, 
Oxford, Massachusetts 
Rhea Barr, Washington High 
School, Massillon, Ohio 


Rosetta Esselman and Flor 
ence Schumar Monte!lo 
High School Montel 
Wisconsin 

Mary Louise Herr, Union 
High School, Terrace Wark, 
Ohio 

Etta Rollins, High School 
Madison, Maine 

Wilma Porter, High School 
Walker. Missouri 

Lillian Gemme, St. Josepl 
School, Worcester, Massa 
chusetts 

Alice Hazlewood, High 
School, Guernsey, Wyo 
ming 

Richard Economy, High 
School, Connellsville, Penn 
sylvania 

Margaret Keizer, Central 
High School, Grand Kay 
ids, Michiga: 

Irene Johnson, St. Patrick's 
High School, South Law 
rence, Massachusetts 


“a 
- > } 
" 
7 
(7844) 
I Wer el St Ma 
High School Bismarck 


North Dakota 

Nellie Higgins, High School 
Corona, California 

Adrian Vandermast, High 
School, Garfleld, New Jer 
ey 

Dorothy Bethel, High School 
Hatbor« Pennsylvania 

Mary Doyle. High Schoo! 
Darien, Connecticut 

Mary E. Bixby, Success 
Business University Seat 
tle, Washington 

Sister Mary Martinus, St 


Joseph Academy Dubuque 


I s Lee Arthur, Northeast 
ern Business College, Ster 


ling. Colorado 


Otte Rhoades, Rhoades Scho 
for Secretaries, San Frat 
isco, California 

} a Minear, Camas Count 
High School Fairfield 
Idaho 

Esther Veatct High Scho 
Guthrie Center, lowa 
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¢ The Shorthand Reporter 





CONTRACTIONS 


in shorthand reporting 


Set No. 1 of Recommendations by CHARLES LEE SWEM 


Official Reporter, New York Supreme Court 


HE art of contraction or abbreviation is 
almost exclusively an art practiced by the 
reporter. Some expert stenographers mas 
ter the contracting principles of their systen 


sufhciently to avail themselves of the opportun: 
ties for abbreviation that occur in their work, 
but it is usually only the reporter who ever 
learns his system and its contracting’ possibil 
ties with confidence r skill « ih to apply 
the abbreviating principles intelligently 
To Cut or Not to Cut 

By contraction r abbreviation I do not 
mean the haphazard or arbitrary cutting dow1 
rf tlines, simply for abbreviation’s sake 
that 1s practi ed by many inexpert r imma 
ture writers on the theory that thereby they 


will gain speed. Nor do I refer to the con 


piling of mere short outlines, to be studied 
and practice 1 to take care of thos particular 
terms should the emergency aris« I refer 
rather, to the skill of the writer who knows 
his system and its possibilitic s well that 
he can abhgeviate on the spur of the moment, 
intelligently and confidently, according to cer- 
tain definite principles—the ability to recog 


, , 
nize the opportunity for contraction, with the 


| wiedo 1 ckill n — 
KNOW i CUR allgg SAlii IK c aly 


contraction as the occasion req 


} ‘ 1 lis l, 
little patience with the amputated outline that 








has merely its brevity to recommend it The 
short outline vever tast it 18 t writ t it 
is not d el gh or long enough t 
stand a goodly amount of distortior s worst 
than useless 

Ver littl s to be gained, even by the ex- 
perienced reporter, in practicing his contract 
ing skill upon his basic shortha vocabula 
and very tew expert writers attempt any suc 
abbreviation. But in all reporting work, c 
ering as it does a great variety of subject mat 
ter, there is a large group of constantly 
recurring terms that call loudly tor contrac 


tion. Almost every case and e\ 





att ‘ ‘ ‘ ‘ ‘ 
matter la p s t ire 
recurring with s é that th ure 
tr te ' ‘ , , 04 
trinn " 
them, ripping t tongue t ill 
, , ! 
careiess y ot i ni evervda 
‘1 ' 
loquialist the ire per names 
technnK t Ss t t the re t " ] 
1 ‘ 
itural t \ tra { ‘ ‘ tiy 
Oo they ¢ iw ‘ t w } 
vith tie rite ne } < 
tine riet 7 eM mala ; 
be ( ntract re ter t kee ! 
1 c 1} 
with the speake ‘ ‘ ‘ 
sually the t ‘ ‘ ‘ 
intered ve t | the 
reporter \\ I] \\ te \ } 
"1 ' 
s ible fk ble , 
’ ’ 
il the s( time iis } 1 thre 
I 
third but ‘ time ‘ , e th 
‘ ‘ ‘ 
il ‘ ‘ ‘ i 5 re S i 
iracte! | ‘ thre ré ter ) if 
i 
‘ | | 
peice ‘ } t t ( 
ar term there ter ‘ ; 
or that par ‘ L ii i t 
' | ' ' ‘ 
Alte t i ‘ | ' 
the iUiVa ¢ ; ? ‘ 
is, ratnetr ea t i distinct 
‘ r tter } 
ear-cut aj irance that " ew ‘ wit 
greater pret the ire 
here lit “7 ‘ 
eetier rea ‘ 1 i racting 
ratior ' 1 
peratior S pt ( ew ; 
nowever ire I par 
‘ 
ticulal ast t \ € ext ent ; 
nection wit ‘ ne eset oon nere 
’ r ' ' tior 
voras ¢ W I i I 
To Illustrate 
I net 4 P 
insta i Sa\ 
" 1 
Geller Dye Works, w e the name s 
eing consta \ elerre t t re r atte 
} 9 ‘ ’ 9 ‘ ; . *% 
1 Nas writte arrive \ t e¢ 
times would not t h tinuing e pl 
tice ne W I uubtedly itract is 
ryt ‘ . 
Liiustrat I see ¢Xampies page y {) 
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Legal Terms and Phrases 


While many of these outlines will be recognized as the regular Dictionary forms, on account of 
their frequent use in law work they have been included in this series with the 


special short-cuts presented. 


(Notes written by Charles Zoubek, C.S.R., New York) 


discretionary powers ~ p 


se le P 2, 
disqualification /~ J, 
Ww 
district attorney 
any 
doctrine 
ea 
document / 

Yt - 
documentary evidence 
domestic S ( 
domicile e wt 

AC 
dower 

— 
drawee 


due process of law ““7 _, 


duplicity 

CL 
duress a 
duty 
earnest or 
easement 2 
embezzlement , 
eminent domain & -_—S 
emolument o c 
empowered - 4 
enabling act - i 
enact “em ~~ 
encumbrance ——\+—> 
enjoin ¢ 
entirety Z - dis 
entitled = - 
equitable “i 
escape 2 i 
escrow ,—— 
establish Y 
estate ( y 
estoppel —@ 


et al yn 
eviction ¥ 
evidence ) 

ex post facto A 
oa 
executed contract 2———~ 


examination 


execution 


executors, administrators, 


and assigns #-~— S 
executors, administrators, 
or assigns a» c 
6 
4 c 
executrix . 

_” 
exemplary damages 2 WZ 
exemption a, 
ex-officio “ 
exoneration Z , 

A-¢ 
ex parte ¢ ad 


expedient e ¢ 
expunge C 

° . da 
extenuating/circumstances } 


49 
9 S' 


extortion 
7 


extradition 
falsification ‘, 
d+ 
federal government 2d ») 
) P" 


federal court 


fee-simple 2 
} 
fellow servant ox 


) 
felonious assault ~<_ 2 
) 


felony — ce 
foreclosure A 4, 
forfeiture ) 
franchise "aed ¢ ao 
fraudulent C<~ re 
freehold a 
fugitive 
garnishee VAN 
garnishment oa 
goods, wares, and 

merchandise — oa —_ 
grand jury T— > 
grantee VE ( 
grantor Le ef 
guardian a , 
guilty one 


guilty as charged —— 


guilty of negligence — “sz 


habeas corpus 


a 
hearsay evidence 


heirs, executors, and 
administrators ps ‘ 
heirs, executors, or 


administrators 3. in 


hereinafter mentioned ae 


‘5 


id 
hereinbefore ee 


mentioned * mee 
hereditaments 2 
«al 


homicide « — 


household goods and effects 27— 2 
3 


husband and wife 2 


é 
i” 
hypothecate > ~ 


identify 0 


ignorance of the law ~~ 


illegal practices e—= ’ 


illegality ad 


immaterial and 
irrelevant « 
immunity ~ 


~ 
a 
5 

< 

X 
illegitimate business @ LY 
x 


impanel = 


/ 


. c — 

impeachment ——> 
ke 

y aa 


imprisonment 


4 
. | 
inadmissible is A 
¥ * 
es 


incendiary 


incompetency —~> Z 
) D> 


incriminate 22S 
incumbent ——™" 7 
incumbrance a 
indebtedness on a 
am) : 
J 
indemnify f am 
an 
indenture J : 
indict ~ 
indictment - “a 
: A 
indorse as 
, = 4 
indorsee = 
indorser (= 


indorsement in blank tn a 


indorsement in full ~<—y 
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let us suppose he were reporting a dissertation ciable loss of accuracy. Even where individual 
on commercial education and the names John words are abbreviated to their utmost, merely 
R. Gregg and Rupert P. SoRelle kept recur to their initial letter, say, the act of intersec- 
ring; it 1s a sate bet that, however much he tion usually provides a distinctiveness of out 
might respect the dignity of these two gentle line that more than offsets the loss of legibility 
men, their shorthand names would very soon inherent in the average contraction. If intelli 
be shortened as in Illustrations 2 and 3. gently done, the intersected outline is an im 

In fact, names of prominent people can al provement in legibility over the necessarily 
most always be contracted when the occasion hastily-written full outline. Consider the ex 
warrants. It is not advisable, however, to  pedients for Abraham Lincoln and Thomas 
compile a list of such names and contract them Jefferson (4 and 5 Both of these might 
in anticipation of a time when they might be- possibly be abbreviated without intersecting 


Illustrating Typical Reporting Contractions 


“ ~, a 
] . 11. ~ 16. 
) w F 
- , 
A ax re “a 12. sy 7 17. ) aah 
. 
3 8 ‘ 
: mas - e2 13. 4 ty 18. \ 4 
f- o.4 / 
4. 9. — 14. © aay 4 19. £b 
< 
<-> 
eon 10. + i oid oo 
* Unwise expedients 
come useful. It is not wise to burden the (Illustrat 14) and they might be read fairly 
mind with unnecessary contractions of any fluently, but intersected the tand like 
kind; but only as the necessity arises should beacon lights and provide conte Urn ut 
the reporter devise these expedients, and ther lines surrounding 


not unless he can do it logically and easily 
Frequently he will find that such contractions, { Working Rule 


devised though they are on the spur of the 
As a general rule, then, the first principle 


moment, are so logical and natural that they 
% contractior mm =the reporters equipment 


will “stick,” particularly if they refer to names 
or things that are recurring to some extent 
in all average matter; for without effort they 


should be the Intersecting Principle. Coupled 


with the Intersecting Principle, there should b 
1} he « nar : J etate 2 falinwe 
become part of his everyday vocabulary. Thus, the secondary principle, stated as f llow 
, hhr io oom On Che oe her n inters 
no reporter who has ever written Abraham Abbreviate uy the pomt where an interses 





Lincoln or Thomas Jefferson as illustrated ion is possible; always consistent, however, 
(forms 4 and 5) will ever think of writing With the object of securing a distinctive, leg 
those names any other way. Consider also le outline. That means, if the initial letters 
the names Theodore Roosevelt, Franklin D f the words to be ntracted can be inter 
Roosevelt. Herbert Hoover. Calvin Coolidge. sected readily and distinctively, then abbre 
and Woodrow Wilson (forms 6, 7, 8, 9, and ate to the initial letters. If it requires mort 
10)—all names that are occurring with more han the initial letter to secure an intersectior 
or less frequency in everyday conversation abbre\ ite up to the necessary point 
and which can be adopted as special reporting See Illustrations 11 roe Vomvre sally 
contractions with a decided gain in speed and "heodore Roosevelt). In the former the 
accuracy nitial letters make a pertect intersection; 1 
the latter, more of the first word is required 
Intersect Where Possible before an intersection is feasible. Note that 
in all contractions of this type the final word 
It will be seen that the chief medium em f the contraction is usually limited to the 
ployed in these contractions is the Intersecting initial letter. There may be exceptions, how- 
Principle. It is safe to assert that in all con- ever, as in the form for Woodrow Wilson 
tractions of this nature the Intersecting Prin (Illustration 10), where in the intersected out 
ciple should be used whenever possible. It is line the final word is written substantially ir 
the one contracting expedient that even the full to make recognition certain 
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less expert writer can employ without appre- Naturally, there will be many phras¢ ha 
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are not susceptible to intersection. George 
Washington (Illustration 12), a name that 
occurs with more frequency than any of the 
prominent names listed here, cannot possibly 
be intersected, and no attempt should be made 
to concoct arbitrary contractions for phrases 
that will not contract logically. George Wash- 
ington can conceivably be contracted as in 
Illustration 13, but certainly neither of these is 
a sufficiently distinctive outline, and is not to 
be recommended. Nothing is gained by shorten- 
ing an outline if at the same time legibility is 
not improved or at least maintained. In all 
such instances, the elementary outline is 
advisable. 

As I have indicated, the need, and the great 
est opportunity for reporting contractions, will 
be presented by the recurrence of proper names ; 
for the most part, long firm names or titles 
of commercial institutions. However, many 
technical terms of polysyllabic intensity will 
present the same opportunity and the same 
need. In a medical case, for instance, all types 
of fractures might be contracted; for instance, 
comminuted fracture (Illustration 15), com- 
pound fracture (Illustration 16), greenstick 
fracture (Illustration 17), oblique fracture 
(Illustration 18). These occur so frequently 
and the contractions are so logical that they 
are of the type that “stick” easily, and once 
having written them the reporter will find him 
self using them automatically. Consider also 
such phrases as buy and sell (Illustration 19) 
and assign and convey (Illustration 20), in 
cases where those terms are of high trequency 


A Word of Warning 


It is not desirable, as I have already pointed 
out, to compile and practice phrases of this 
type in anticipation of finding them useful 
at some future time; but, in the midst of a 
case where they are recurring regularly, the 
expert reporter who knows his system and its 
possibilities will, after he has written such 
words in full two or three times, almost in- 
stinctively phrase or contract them in some 
such manner as suggested here. 

The art of contraction is based on principle; 
it is not a mere compiling of shortened words 
The mind is capable of receiving and retain- 
ing only so much and no more. It has a 
tendency, in moments of stress, to reject arbi- 
trary forms, but with expedients based on 
principle it has no such difficulty. The lists of 
shortcuts given in these pages from time to time 
illustrate practical application of the art of 
contraction to serve as a guide in your own 
“contracting.” They are not intended to be 
committed to memory “in toto,” but only as they 
are recognized as “friends in need” that will 
be really useful additions to your working 
vocabulary. 
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Like a cut-price article that we do not need, 
the shorthand “specials” will prove no bargain 
in the end if we try cluttering up our minds 
with a lot of them we never have occasion t 


use. 
. eA 
Who’s Who 
in Shorthand Speed 
oe OTHING brings a stenographer more 


surely to the favorable attention of 

executives than the ability to render 
exceptional shorthand service such as is re- 
quired in reporting 
business conferences 
and directors’ meet 
ings,” declares a well 
known authority. “It 
places such an em 


ployee, in the estima wo 


tion of his superiors 
oy 
é é fa 


Buchholz 
joined Diamond Medalist 


and ass ciates, 1n the 





class of professional 
reporters and above 
the status of stem 
graphers who per 
form only ordinary 
duties.” 

Last June Miss 
Hazel B. Buchholz, Hazel B. 
of Chicago, 
this select group ol 
super-stenographers when she qualified for the 
Diamond Medal, the highest regular award of 
the Grecc Writer, by writing 200 words a 
minute, under the prescribed rules 

Ever since her high school days, Miss Buch- 
holz has had the habit of winning. While in 
the high school at New Ulm, Minnesota, she 
distinguished herself by winning first place in 
the shorthand and typing contests held annu- 
ally in Minnesota for junior-year students 
She completed her fourth year at St. Charles, 
Minnesota, and won first honors in the senior 
State contest held that year. 

Determined to develop her skill to the ut 
most, she entered Gregg College, Chicago, and 
studied shorthand writing technique under 
Miss Helen Evans, whose reputation as a 
speed instructor is nationwide. She quickly 
prepared herself for the 175-words-a-minute 
test, and was successful in qualifying for the 
gold and enamel medal offered at that speed 
This achievement brought her to the attention 
of Mr. Henry J. Holm, principal of Gregg 
College, who selected her to be his secretary, 
a position she now holds. 

We haven’t heard that Miss Buchholz has 
reporting ambitions, but she is an ardent short- 
hand enthusiast, and just had to add the 200- 
word medal to her collection! 
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Bryant Stratton College Awards Honorary Degrees 


Concluded from page 142 





2 Mes . — . - a and secretarial practice; recovery entere | Ipol by the Lovernment 
editor and ntr tor of articles to magazines; and Pp ‘ oa : c 
educator pu and private schools; a teacher of rior , © Ol enceme! exercises, Sec 
teachers t eading colleges and universities For retary Dickinson was a guest at a breakfast 
any years vice president of the Gregg Publishing given in his honor at the Biltmore Hotel by 
(Compa of Ne rh is perie » 3 busines : 
’ lew York. His experience in business President Jacobs. Among those present were 
rs every phase of administrative activity, both in ( “TT . 
anufacturing and publishing fields, to which he sovernor Theodore Francis Green, Judge 
has cor bute creative ability and the combined Letts, (_ommiussioner Pec K. Mr. Henius, W il 
fective intelligence of the educator with the prac liam L. Sweet, Everett E. Salisbury, and thos« 
| sense of the business mind , 
. : receiving the honorary degrees 
In the degree courses authorized by the 
he impressive exercises at the 7lst Com- State of Rhode Island, 60 students wers 
mencement of the College, which were held awarded the degree of Bachelor of Science in 
it the Albee Theatre, were attended by about Business Administration; 17, the degree of 
2,000 friends of the College, parents of the Bachelor of Accounts: 26, the degree of 
graduates, and former graduates Bachelor of Science in Commercial Educatio1 
[he principal address was given by Secre- and 11, the degree of Bachelor of Secretarial 
tary Dickinson, who appropriately took as his Science. One hundred and six received d 
theme, for a group of young men and women plomas in the secretarial stenographic and pre 
about to enter business life, the program of paratory accounting course 
S fO hip, M 
‘ >» > ‘ ‘ > > t 
tatement o wnership, Management, 
Cj ] . E 
Arculation, Ktc. 
Required by the Ac C »ss of March 3, 1933 
equired by the Act of Congress of Marcn 3, £70. 
Of Tue Greco Writer, published monthly, except July Avenue, New York, N. ¥ Guy 5. Fry, 5S tary 
nd August, at New York, N. ¥ for October 1, 1934 Treasurer d M A venus New Yo N \ 
State of New York Das Edmund Gregs Prairie Avenue, Cl ‘ I 
County of New York | — Phat the knows . oe tgagees 
Before me, a notary pul n and for the State - 
and county aforesaid, personally appeared Guy S$ 
Fry, who, having been duly sworn according t aw That t = 
4 ha g re ‘ 
leposes and says that he is the isiness manager t 
: 5 5 nr : y 
Tue Greco Wr ER and t t ef “ rf ; the , : 
best of his knowledge and belief, a true statement o . : 
the ownership, management and if a ily paper . 7 - Be 
ks s t ‘ ‘ 
the circulation), etc., of the aforesaid t . 
5 AK r | T t ROR 
the date shown in the above caption, required by the - 
, .* ‘ . i 
Act of March 3, 1933, embodied in sectior ; Postal Regge , 
L elatio ‘ ame 5 : 
Laws and Regulations, printed on the reverse of this 
whom s nt te i i £ t 
corm, 50 wit ; , said tw sragraphs ‘ r 
l That the names and addresses of the publisher, as ‘e : 
. : : > ' A ’ : 
edit managing editor, and business imager are : wv} 
~ _ : Ss 4 . 
Publisher, The Cregg Publishing Lon iny é - . 
Madisor Avenue, New York, N. Y Editor, Johr ? ; : * 
: > t par is ‘ k a 
Robert Gregg, 270 Madison Avenue, New York, N ¥.3 A P 
= apa y t i 
Managing Editor, Walter E. Ingers d Madis Sinan ; 
Avenue, New York, N. Y.; Business Manager, G ; . . 
S. Fry, 270 Madison Avenue, New York, N. on os : 
2 That the owner is: (If owned by a corporation, sotets 
its name and address must be stated and also in - That , 
i c ’ 
mediately thereunder the names and addresses of f th : ‘ . « 
s 1 s re 
stockholders owning or holding one per cent or more oe ; - ot 
of total amount of stock. If not owned by a corpora aii , 
the names and addresses of the individual owr : . 
This inf ation P ily | 
ers must be given. If owned by a fir ynpany, or 
, y } 
ther nincorporated concern, its name and address, 
as well as those of each individual member, must Guy 5S. Fry 
B s Manage 
Publishing Company, 27 Madison Sworn to and subs ‘ fore me this 29th day 


York, N. Y John Robert Gregg, f September, 1934 
t, 270 Madison Avenue, New York, N. Y.; [Seal.] Harriet P. Bankes 
Rupert P. SoRelle, Vice President, 270 Madison (My commission ex s Ma 3¢ 
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